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ABSTRACT 

i This paper describes a three- year staff development • 

program in reading and social "studies in San An toaio, Texas. The data" 
from a reading £est administered to a sample of high school students : 
indicated inferior reading skill development and supported the 
teachers', contentions that their students could not master social 
studies material because they could hot read them- To attack this , 
problem, a staff development program that would train teachers in 
functional, reading skills and in specific content area skills *,as 
devised and implemented.- Twelve high school and nine middle grade 
teac^er^f participated in the progi^m. There was ,an intensive one week 
preschool workshop* in which prescriptive and diagnostic tools in 
reading and the" social studies were introduced. Bi- io nt hi y in service 
meetings and monthly classroom observations of participant 
ferformance were part, of the prograa. Participants also developed . 
social studies materials written at appropriate grade levels; The 
results of the project indicate: 11 that student' performance in 
functional reading skills can be increased by trailing teachers in 
these skills: 2| a developmental model of insiervice training provides 
a successful design in which teachers can work: and 3) intensive 
content methodology instruction is needed beyond the basic pre service 
courses' now in effect. (Author/RHf k * ^ 
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This paper presents an analysis of a staff development program 
1n reading and sodial studies that is now entering its third year In 
the Harlandale Independent School District (San Antonio)** This 1 . 
> presentation will discuss: (1) the need an<| rationale for this 
' ,± project; (2) tne Inservice model usedMn implementing activities; 
(3) teacher reactions to the training; and. .('4} pupil achievements 

1 s 

■ * 

for the first two years of the project. 

Need arid Rationale ' ! 

1 » 1 1 1 — i^ ■■ ■■■■■ n — 5T 



* Reading and content area standard test scores begin to decline 
dramatically at the fourth grade level in the Harlandale School 
District. One theory as to the cause of this deterioration in 
standardized measures, was that after the fourth grade reading 
becomes a functional process rather than a developmental one. 
Ui 1$ this change, and as an active corollary to it, content teachers 
In'middle and .high schools have little, if any, training in either 
developmental or functional reading skills. Since reading 1s a 
necessary "process vehicle in most , classes *t the middle anc( high, 
school level , content also is^ffected. 

In the winter of 1975-76, a group of secondary social .studies, 
teachers from the Harlandale Independent School District in San 
Antonio, Texas, approached personnel from The University of Texas 



at San Antonio to discuss Inadequacies of their students' performance 

4 . ' j£ * ' / ' 

in reading and social studies, Several meetings were held duping 
which a number of problems relating to social studies sMll/develop- 
men£ were* explored. The most serious weakness identified was the 
students'- difficulty in handling textbook and supplemlmtary reading 



assignments, ^ggtfiti, the teachers admitted they had neither 
preparation 1#>for programs for solving the problem. 

"V As, Instigation of curricular problems^proceede^, it became 
apparel that the totality of academic achievement 1n Harlandale 

: .., v pi* ■ . ■ 

W4$|:being affected by low reading performance, and that an inservice 
program to train content area teachers 1n methods for Improving 

reading comprehension and study skills was essential. Input 

•» ■ ' 

gathered from the principal of one of the district schools and the 
assistant principal of another, counselors from 'both schools, the 
district reading specialist, the district social studies coordinator, 
the district secondary coordinator, and the superintendent resulted 
1n the decision that, because of the relationship between reading 
and social studies and because of the complexities and cost' of a 
crash district-wide program, that reading training* should be Initiated 
with the social studies faculty., In this design, a specified group 
of teachers could develop a set of skills which they could then 
disseminate to oth6r members of the faculty, including upper grade 
elementary and middle school * personnel . This type of program would 
provide that most cost^fficient means for addressing the problem 
at all levels in this district. 

v , 1 . 

m , 

As well as'basing the project on subjective data regarding 
student performance ^gleaned*¥rom intervi ews with social studies — 
teachers, district reading and curriculum specialists, and admin- 
istrators, empirical data was gathered from an administration to a 
sample of the Harlandale student 'population (N-297) of The 'Nelson 



Denny Reading Test. The" results, of* this testing Indicated the/* 
following: 



Grade 


Percentile Rank Vocabulary 


percentile Rank Comprehension 


9 


14 


, 4 , • v, . 
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10 


■ * .13 






11 ' 


2.5 ' ~ 



Twelfth graders were excluded from this sample since they would have 
graduated when the program was Instituted. The data Indicated ^ 
demonstrably Inferior reading skill development among Harlandale 
.students and supported the teachers' contentions that* their 
students could not master social studies material because they could 



pot read them. ■ 

To attack reading and social studies deficits concurrently 
would be responsive to data gathered by the National Assessment 
of Educational Progress (1975, 1976) which Indicated deficiencies 
in both these areas from ages nine through ager seventeen^ Content 
mastery in the social studies makes it imperative that students 
read and comprehend material presented to them. Moreover, many 
of the, skills fostered w1th1/i ,the social studies (e.g., analysis, 
synthesis, critical thinking) are identical with reading skills 
(Berg, 1973). Ev,en activities traditionally considered to be 
nonreading such" as map reading and chart interpretation correlate 
positively with reading comprehend 1dn scores (R*. 22, p vOI), 
(Fairweather & Schnitz, 1976). Described in terms of taxonomy, there 
are direct relationships 1n knowledge, comprehension,, application, 
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.analysis, synthesis and evaluation (Bloom, 1956, and Guszak, 1972). 

nn . - o N . . ■ ■ . . > - 

Inservice Mode^T : ^ 

v : . • : » ■ 

.-..>" N To attack this problem a staff development program that would 
train teachers 1n functional reading skills and in specific content 
area skills was devised, funded through a grant from Title IVC of 
the Elementary and Secondary Education Act (ESEA), the Harlandale 
Integrated Reading Content Instructional Program (HIRCI) used the " 

* 

McLaughlin-Berman (1977) Developmental Model of Staff Development 
Training to implement teacher behavior change. This model, used 
throughout the project, called for active Input from participants 
in goal setting, planning, methodological constructs and in on- 
going evaluation of the project. \. . 
4 It had at its core: (1) an Intensive one week pre-school 
workshop in which prescriptive' an4 diagnostic tools in reading 
and the social studies were introduced; (2) bi-monthly inservice 
meetings for participants which continued the pre-school training 
ahdMn which evaluation of methodology were discussed; (3) monthly 
classroom observations of participant performance; (4) development 
of soda! studies materials written at appropriate grade levels^ 
and (5) constant "on-line" planning that would establish if the 
project was succeeding. , 
— — The diagnostic techniques presented to these teachers centered 
around: (a) determining factors of textual readability 
•(b) mastering readability formula, notably the Fry Graph and SMOG 
Scales, for use in determining suitability of textual material 
for classroom use;' (c) 1n^l emending the QLOZE (Bormoi/th, 1963) 



triage within their classrooms to determine levels of student 
comprehension of textual material and (d) use of the San Diego 
Quick Assessment in vocabulary development. 

Prescriptive methodological tools that were Introduced 
Included both social studies and reading devices. These were: 
(a.) Hypothesis Generating and Inquiry Techniques, Including' the 
Directed Reading and Thinking Activity (Stauffer, 1975), the 
Interrupted Film Technique* role play, case stu4y, mock trials, 
and the development of comprehension guides; (b) study and note 
taking techniques, Including the SQ3R (study ^ question, read, 
review, recite) method; (c) the use of concepts 1n vocabulary 
(Lee, 1975), and (d) guides to rewrite and develop materials 
at appropriate grade/reading levels. 

Twelve social studies teachers from the two high schools »• 
1n the district elected to join the first year of the project 
(1977-78) . This number represented 482 (12/25) of the total 
population of high school social studies teachers within the 
district. All grade levels (9-12) were represented as were . 
all phases of the social studies curriculum (U.S. History, 
World Geography, World History, American Government, Free 
Enterprise, Sociology and Psychology). Only one teacher from 
this group 'dropped out of^the project during, the year. 

The second year of the project (1978-79) added nine middle 
school- (grades 6-8) soda! studies teachers to the original 



cadre. All .middle school grade levels were represented. ' These - 

». . 8 ■ ■ ■ . - . ' • : ■ ■•■ ... v - ■ 

teachers went through the same training as the first year teachers 
with one exception^' that being that $ome first 'year teacheri 
were used as part of the training staff/ This concept was 
gleaned Yrom the Triple T. model 1n which teachers are trained 
as trainers for other teachers; 

Upon completion of the first two years, of the project 
seventeen of the twenty-one trainees remained. Of those who had 
dropped out, one had left the district for another job, while 
the others remained as classroom teachers. 
Activities and Reactions to Training 

• $ , , * * * 

In working toward the project 1 objectives, It became 'clear 
that the Harlandale teachers. were correct 1n" their subjective % 
assessments of their students' learning problems. Readability 
formula (Fry and SMOG) indicated that the adopted textbooks in 
the district were all written at or above grade level . Vagruder's 
American Government , for instance, tested out at 14.5 grade, 
while Men and Nations: A World History tested out at 11 .0 grade. 
CLOZE procedure applications Indicated that very few students 
read their texts at the independent level, and fewer than one-third 
read at the instructional level. Early observations of the 
teachers by the project consul tants indicated concern about 
academic ^performance, but revealed an absence of knowledge 
abovf corrective procedures. Typically, instruction was carried 
out by lecture, at times augmented by notes or diagrams projected 



on an overhead; by 1n-c1 ass reading assignments occasionally 
performed In conjunction with worksheets, or by film. Project 
teachers acknowledged their limitations though, and denpnstratled 
high interest and cooperation in performing the tasks set for 
them In tje workshops in an active attempt to Improve the 
quality of student performance. * 

Training the teachers in corrective procedures clarified and 
retocused previously Identified problems. The tendency of teachers 
to present information and to use a single textbook inhibited 
the success of the program to the extent of full Implementation * 
of corrective practices. Teachers were reluctant to face the 
need to Individualize instruction, or at least to restructure 
their classes in terms, of CLOZE* triage. Teachers also needecj 
stronger convictions about the efficacy of inquiry strategies • 
before students experienced their benefits.. 

The use of film and filmstrips persisted as a problem, too, 
since teachers presented them, as a substitute for lecture. The 
utilization of the interrupted film technique as an adjunct to 
the Dlrected-Reading-Thinking Activity (Stauffer, 1975} and hence 
as an instructional procedure to enhanCe x comprehension skills 
through advanced organizers and hypothesis testing, was emphasized 
to "change tMs pracBce . r .T . J ~ ■ . ^~ ~~ 

.. The introduction of concept. development as an alternative to 
the presentation of sotiaVstudies terms in definitional format 

s « 

had some fmpact on Instructional practices, but the use of defin- 
ifional. formats persisted. Teachers recognized different levels 
of questions 1n terms of Bloom's Taxonomy, as well as the nature 
of adjunct questions, but the planned use *pf the forme* did not 



appear in classroom Instruction regularly. 

Teachers reported that the student response was generally 
positive towards rewritten material and that the simultaneous 
use of rewritten materials with the text was profitable. Certain 
problems in the administration of the/ rewritten materials did present 
themselves. In one workshop session, early in the' project, 
teachers expressed confusion over whether or not the rewritten . 
materials were consumable. All agreed that using the materials 
as consumables were preferable to treating them as Inviolable 
texts; however, the cost of doing so was prohibitive- in terms of 
the project becoming self-sustaining at district expense. 
Consequently ,*the rewritten materials were used in class sets* '• 

Teachersialso seet^d to jemploy the rewritten materials , 

more readily when they shared in the 'authorship. Organizationally, ' 

the process of rewriting was altered to provide a structure for 

each parti c1 pa tHig teacher to -evaluate, modify and achieve , V 

compromlse on all rewritten texts. 

.Both groups, in both years, were also allowed to order 

supplemental cjassroom materials as part of the grant award. ' * ' '', 

These were chosen on an Individual school need basis. That 

t ' • ■ 

is, some monies-were pooled for ordering classroom sets, while ., 

individual teachers also'ordered material specific to their 

own needs.- Criteria for orders was based on readability and ~ 

suitability of the materials. 
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Project Evaluation .j * 

To determine the effectiveness of the program two methods 

.... . , ':•»<• 

of evaluation were used. The first method was an Interview/ 

questionnaire, by outside evaluators, of -the teacher participants, 

a3& ' * - 

The results of these were. contrasted, with actual classroom 



observation. The resultant findings of these evaluations, 
showed that: (1} teachers liked the format and model of this 
project; (2) the techniques most widely used Involved methods 
in which teachers could diagnose student and textual deficiencies 
(CLQ^E procedures, San 01 ego Quick Assessment, Fry Graph, SNOG 
Procedure); (3) the techniques most frequently misunderstood 
and little used were those in which teachers would have to change 
ent1 r^eteacMn^Ltra tegi es (Inquiry, SQ3R for example). Eval- 
ua t1 ons «f-e*t4pworkshop presentations giyen by the teachers 
. indicated that only one teacher viewed Inquiry as exceptionally 
beneficial (7 on a scale of 7); while /1ve teachers viewed 
inquiry as relatively ineffective or too difficult for their 
students (1-4 on* a .scale of 7). Lecture did not need to be 

• * 

abandoned, but teachers needed to become proficient at using 
■§ 

both visual and experiential illustrations, advanced organizers, 
questioning techniques and organizational patterns favorable to 



notetaking in their- lectures. . 

Though teachers worked with the DRTA, the SQ3R, notetaking, - 

* 

concept development and questioning techniques, classroom 
observations and evaluation instruments suggested Incomplete 
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mastery. The DRTA was the most widely accepted reading technique . 
by the teachers (1*n a scale of 5 by 4 teachers put of 12, and f 
2 on the same scale by 7 teachers), but was not used on a regular 
basis. Teachers demonstrated that they understood, but rarely 
employed it and (4) once a teacher formed a technique he/she * 

# - ■ 

liked, that technique was probably th^ one that would be used < v 
exclusively,- often to the detriment of the class. 

The second criteria of evaluation for this project was pupil « 
achievement . The criterion variable for the product evaluation ^ 
was the students' performance on the Iowa Test of Educational , 
Development for the first year (1977-78). Variance of the 
criterion variable was partitioned examining the contributions 

0 

of: (a) pre -test scores on an alternate form of the same 
instrument, (b) ethnicity of the students, (c) grade, (d) 
experience of the teachers, and (e) a contrast-coded variable 
reflecting teacher participation in the project. Hierarchial 
rather than stepwise entry of variables into the regression 
equation was used. The second year of the project used the 
California Test of Basic Ski Tls as this variable. The reason, 
for this switch was due to district testing policy changes- 
Data analysis pr ocedur esjaf any complexity serve almost 
exclusively product evaluation. The^impact of this program 



upon the student population was assessed by means of. a multiple 
regression -analysis design. Several factors Inherent in this 
project strongly motivated its use. ' First, as with most educational 



research, the complexity of the variables operating and 

Interacting within a classroom .setting 1s enormous. Second, 

student transence prevented the maintenance pf proportional 

call sizes required for most traditional analysis of variance 

or analysis of co -variance designs. Multiple regression analysis 

was far more elastic with respect to violations of these and 

other assumptions and hence, permitted unimpeded Investigation 

1n spite of changes within the data pool (Cohen and Cohen, 19f75). 

Those scores for students whose teachers participated 1n 
L ' • " ' v ■ ' 

the program provided a criterion variable against wh1 Chacon trast 

a « 

variables representing their teachers' mastery of particular 

objectives was regressed. In this fashion, the most significant 

• • . *.'•*■ 

aspects of the program 1n the sense of explaining portions of 

\ -, 

the variance of student reading and soda! studies scores was . 
Isolated. Three sub-tests, vocabulary development, reading 
comprehension, and soda! studies were* selected as specific 

. t* 

measures who students scores woultt be used 1n analyzing the 

« .... 

• ♦ 

effectiveness of 'this program. 

# ■ 

Using experimental control group design, results from the 

first year, with multiple regression analysis In use, showed a- 

'" , • • ' ' ■ ' ' .I ' - :> ' • ' ' . ' '* 

slight (4.673) F ratio Increase in .student performance in gpe of the 

high schools from those- ,1n the -experimental -group « —Resul ts of 

the second year's testing are pending, but indicate an even 

greater increase in student performance for the. experimental t 

• * 4 * 

group. ■ { m . 

i 



- Some Summary. Thoughts •' , l( ;.'■•» 

All 'staff development projects aw ^4C(^,^ith^e # sanie 
problem 1jv measuring success; namely," how do you know when, and • - 
If, teacher behavior nas been .modified enoiiijo to efffiCt.student 
^tK . X > v 'performance? Irr this- project" there. Is., some statlstfc*! evidence ' 
> K to indicate that',- yes, per^rmante^ 

teacher participate* In this progr^^^p^^n, the^ 
- effects last? -Can these changes itl&r ' •■A/^ 
> <v students, over a long term period? Wf^;^^ . ' \ ; s -v 
* * v The results of tnlf project .wo^J<rse^3 ^ 
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student performance 1n functional readln^|^|^s,ca^ be 1nc 




4 

:.-\ - • " 



6y training teachers in these s k-f 1 1 is ^ t ^1 ^Pl*^^ 1 jnodel . * ( 




of inservlce training^provides a SUCC ^^|HR : W 
teachers can work 1n; *nd (3) 1nt^ns|ye cOrtl^ 

'instruction is needed, beyond the basic pre-service |OjirseS now 

' v " * '• • • ' " •...■■.yy-^A-^:., ■: , ;f^LL-. ... 

4n effect. . ' 



Another notion* that £an.be stated vfittf'*s^e c^rtain^ 1s 



x , v . - ^jthat after exposure to this type -of tralnl^pi^r^this^ - ■ ..) ^ 
* , social studies teachers real Ued tha4; ^helr^dals JWth for;^-" 1 . r ,. > * 



* ,* 
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content and process, were the same as the goals foocaading 
copreben^i on. Considering the relianc^a^.irint mater1arls;i.n 
most social studies classrooms., this is ^ important breakthrough, j 



as improved reading comprehension can only ijnproye social studies 
Jearning. s ~ » , . ' 
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One of the fears teachers express time and again is that 
. coping with reading comprehension problems-win detract from the 
j coverage of requl red course content. If coverage means that 
.... students are meeting the objectives for the course, including 
, mastery of informational points, Concepts, -a^rtfertftizatlons and 
processes, then coping with reading comprehension problems can 
onty enhance the coverage of required content. The question 
this project asks Is can. any secondary content area teachers . 
afford not to devote time to developing their students' reading 
^^^W sklls 1f they are to fcruly serve their student's 

■ needs. ' . 
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